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are questionable. These factors may change the relative economics of
recovery, recycling, and reuse. Recovery of laboratory chemicals in
house can be a valuable educational experience in academic laboratories,
when carried out under proper supervision.

II.    RECOVERY OF VALUABLE METALS

The metal content of a number of materials used in laboratories has
sufficient value to make recovery an economically sound practice. Small
amounts of most of the valuable metals can often be recovered and
recycled in the laboratory. Such recovery procedures should be carried
out by, or under the direct supervision of, a trained professional who
understands the chemistry involved. Larger quantities of some metals
can often be sold to suppliers or reprocessors for recovery. The original
supplier should be contacted for information on names and locations of
reprocessors.

A.   MERCURY

Metallic mercury should be collected for recovery and recycling. Ma-
nipulations with it should be carried out in a hood as much as possible.
Small quantities can be made relatively free of insoluble contaminants
by filtering a few times through a conical filter paper with a small hole
at the bottom of the cone; insoluble contaminants float on top and collect
on the sides of the filter cone. The filter paper should be discarded for
disposal in a secure landfill. Liquid mercury in quantities greater than
4.5 kg can be sold to a commercial reprocessor; smaller quantities may
be accepted at no charge if the donor pays transportation costs. Large
quantities can be sent in standard 34.5-kg (76-lb) flasks to reprocessors,
who will usually supply the flasks. Most reprocessors will purchase mer-
cury only from institutions, not from individuals.

Much of the metallic mercury from a spill can be collected in a bottle
equipped with an eyedropper-type nozzle and connected to a vacuum
aspirator. Small droplets can be amalgamated with zinc dust and the
resulting solid swept up. Droplets in floor crevices from spills, or in
crevices in metal containers, can be converted to mercuric sulfide by
dusting with sulfur powder. There are commercial kits that contain
materials and small equipment for cleaning up minor spills of mercury.
Mercury can be recovered from its salts by converting them to the
sulfide. Both amalgams and mercury sulfide are accepted by reproces-
sors for recovery.